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FIELD OX-STALLS IN SUSSEX. 
By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A. 

The diagram (p.67) illustrates a type of earthwork hitherto 
so little noticed that, at the instance of Mr. O. G. S. Crawford 
of H.M. Survey Office, I have been asked to put it on record. 
As I have met with it in Sussex only, these pages would seem 
to be the proper place for such record. 

The only two examples known to me—“ The Oxteddle ” 
and ‘‘ The Giants’ Graves ’’—present identical features. 
Both are set on the floors of their respective combes in the 
chalk Downs and both show the same low and broad vallum 
enclosing one long side and the two ends of an elongated right- 
angled parallelogram, of which the fourth side is wanting. 
The soil of the vallum is the spoil from a fosse which covered 
its outer side. In each case the’ work is set under a hillside 
which shelters it from the prevailing sou’-westers of the Downs. 
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Plan of the Oxsettles, 1799 and 1822. The Site of “the Oxteddle” 
marked with a +. 
It is a local belief that ‘“‘ The Oxteddle ”’ gave its name to 
Oxteddle Bottom, parish of South Malling Without (O.M. 
East Sussex, 6-ins., liv SE.). The earthwork itself is not 
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marked on the map. ‘‘ The Giants’ Graves ”’ lies on the floor 
of the Dyke Valley in Poynings, directly below the eastern 
angle of the Devil’s Dyke Camp and is marked up on the map 
(East Sussex lii SE.). 

In a small octavo MS. volume of Sketches of Estates 
belonging to Lord Gage, the work of T. Budgen under date 
1799, and again in a larger quarto volume of Estates in Sussex, 
dated 1822 but not sponsored, the words ‘‘ Oxsettle Bottom ” 
are written where the 6-in. O.M. writes the one word ‘‘Oxteddle”’ 
In 1799, then, ‘‘ Oxsettle Bottom ’”’ was the name of two 
contiguous but separate arables belonging to Ramscombe 
(sic) farm. The ground to the south of them was Highfield, 
belonging toSoutherham farm, and between ran the trackway 
which still leads from Southerham farmhouse along the floor 
of the valley to ‘The Oxteddle.”” The latter lay at theextreme 
NE. angle of Highfield, on the boundary-line between the 
two farms. On the same maps the two fields to the west 
next adjoining to Oxsettle Bottom and Highfield, on either 
side of the trackway, are each likewise named ‘“ Oxsettle.”’ 

The Editor kindly enables me to carry the matter back for 
at least another 250 years. He tells me that in the court-rolls 
of the Manor of Ramscombe under date 1541-3 are mentioned 
several laines, crofts or fields, called ‘‘ Oxenceton ”’ or ‘‘ The 
Oxenceton,” and the trackway along the valley seems to be 
spoken of as “ the lane leading from the late chapel of South- 
ram to Oxenceton ”’ ; while under date 1581 the name te- 
appears as “‘ Oxenseten.”” ‘‘ Oxteddle,” it would seem, is a 
late rationalization of ‘‘ Oxenceton’”’ due to assimilation to 
““Staddle’”’ or ‘‘ Steddle,’’ a word still in use in Sussex and 
elsewhere forthe ‘‘stead”’ or site of anything (see New English 
Dictionary). ‘‘ Oxenceton ’’ must surely represent the Saxon 
oxena-saetum, “‘(at the) ox-stalls,’”’ and the evolution through 
Oxenseten to Oxsettle, and thereafter to Oxtettle and 
Oxteddle, seems natural. 

Ox-teams were in general use in Sussex until well on in the 
xixth century. The teams required to be housed, and accord- 
ing to one school of antiquaries the evolution of the English 
farm-house was largely determined by the requirements of the 
oxen. The unit of construction in an ox-house was the 
“bay” of 16-ft., in which were stalled two yoke of oxen 
(four animals) ; and the length of the oxhouse was therefore 
one or another multiple of 16-ft. The length of the larger 
side of ‘“‘ The Oxteddle”’ is 80-ft., or precisely five bays. 
That of ‘‘ The Giants’ Graves ”’ is 96-ft. or precisely six bays. 
The one would accommodate 20 beasts, the other 24. 
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The partitions dividing one bay from another, being of slight 
construction, have left no visible trace. What has stirvived 
is the earthen footing of the exterior walls, which were built 
of heavier materials, commonly of timber framed on stout 
posts planted along the vallum. In the upper part of the 
longer walls were openings through which fodder was passed 
into the ‘‘ hecks’”’ or cribs, running from end to end of the 
building. If the oxen were tied up, there was no need to 
enclose in any very robust fashion the fourth side of the building 
and here it was customary to stock the necessary supplies of 
fodder. ‘The width of this ‘“ fodderum ”’ would depend very 
much on local conditions. I cannot learn that there was any 
standard width for the complete “ steddle,’’ and even the 
depth of the stalls (7.e. their measurement from the crib to the 
rear) might vary from as little as To-ft. to 15-{t. or more. For 
further details of this kind, see $. O. Addy, Evolution of the 
English House, and the authorities there cited. 

‘The site selected for the “ stall’’ was naturally a sheltered 
one, and as close as might be to the arables on which the teams 
worked. It was therefore placed on the floor of some 
particularly sheltered valley. 

For sanitary reasons the floor of the stall was, when possible, 
somewhat higher than the groundin the rear, or was constructed 
to slope down thereto. ‘The Oxteddle’’ illustrates this. 
It is built into the base of the northward face of Ranscombe 
Hill, its floor sloping down to, and indeed encroaching upon, 
the trackway which, coming up from Southerham, skirts the 
hill’s foot. I have elsewhere—A rch@ological Journal \xxii 
(1915), p.225—shown reasons for the belief that this represents 
a Roman road, traceable from Portslade by way of Brighton 
and Southover to Glyndebourne Cross, whence it was possibly 
continued to Tonbridge. It is a familiar fact that byres and 
other buildings in the Downs were constantly set upon the 
lines of such roads for the sake of a hard and dry approach. 
Measured just west of ‘“ The Oxteddle,” this one is 16-ft. 
over. Just outside the other end it appears to have been 
broken completely through. 

3ecause of the scarcity of winter-fodder, it was not in earlier 
times usual to keep through the winter many oxen beyond 
those required for the ploughs. Superfluous beasts were 
slaughtered and the meat put into pickle. Towards the end 
of the eighteenth century a more economical system was 
introduced in Sussex : the superfluous beasts were stalled and 
fattened for Christmas beef. ‘The Rev. Arthur Young, in his 
General view of the State of Agriculture in Sussex (1808) 
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pp.236-7, mentions that Thomas Ellman, who farmed Little 
Buckingham in Shoreham, had permanent ox-stalls so ar- 
ranged that the animals could even be watered from some 
adjacent supply without their being untied. Water was, in 
fact, laid on. ‘‘ In each stall he fattens two oxen and allows 
5 feet room for each ; and has enough for forty head of cattle.”’ 
This system entailed a departure from the traditional 16-ft. 
bay of earlier times. The dimensions of ‘‘ The Oxteddle ”’ 
would suit either system, but if it is the original ‘‘ Oxenceton ”’ 
of the 16th century, it must belong to the older type. More- 
over, there is no trace now visible of such a constant water- 
supply as the newer system required, the nearest pond 
marked in the map of 1822—being 200 yards away. ‘Thereisa 
depression contiguous to the eastern end of the earthwork, 
which may have been a water-hole, and vertically down the 
hill’s face to this runs a shallow trench—the boundary-ditch 
of the Southerham-Ramscombe farms—which may have 
served to feed it. The 1822 map shows a small building 
just at this point on the Ramscombe side of the trackway, 
probably ashed. This and the water-hole sufficiently account 
for the obliteration of the old trackway at this point. The 
earthwork itself is not shown on either of the old maps, though 
both show the adjacent work known as “ The Bible,” and 
show also that the ‘“crease”’ dividing that anhistoric 
earthwork was the boundary-ditch of the Southerham- 
Ramscombe farms. 

The similar work in Poynings is in better preservation than 
“The Oxteddle ’’ and it is larger; it is longer byone bay and 
its width is accommodated to that of the narrow valley 
(65-ft. wide) in which it lies. I gave a diagram of it in 
Earthwork of England (1908), p.666, though I had not then 
arrived at any opinion as to its date and purpose ; and in 
Brighton & Hove Archeologist, No. 2 (1924) is a more exact 
plan made by Mr. H. S. Toms. Mr. Toms conducted some 
tentative digging here in August, 1908, but this revealed 
nothing to warrant the belief that the earthwork is of any 
high antiquity. There being no turf-line discoverable beneath 
the vallum, it would appear that this was thrown up after 
the valley was put under cultivation. This cultivation, as 
the plough-marks conclusively show, had extended for some 
distance further up the valley, andit was to all appearance very 
modern ploughing. The present condition of the earthwork 
does not suggest that it has been frequently, or, indeed, ever 
ploughed over. Built apparently after the cultivation hadbegun, 
it was apparently abandoned when the cultivation ceased. 
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This example again might be held to conform to either the 
older or the newer scale—may be held to have contained six 
16-ft. bays or ten 10-ft. stalls ; for mathematical nicety of 
measurement is impossible with these wasted remains. My 
own opinion is that it was of the older scale, and thisis corro- 
borated by the absence of any discqverable provision for water- 
ing. The abandoned well still to be seen at the valley’s 
gorge, some 260 yards away, was made by the person or per- 
sons who, some 50 years ago, aspired to exploit the Dyke as a 
“valuable building site,’’ and therefore wished to be in a 
position to advertize that it had “ an unfailing supply of ex- 
cellent water.”” So Iwas told bythe late Mr. Ernest Robinson 
of Saddlescombe, who further said that he had heard the 
earthwork spoken of as “‘ The Old Garden.’”’ Nothingis more 
likely than that it should have been put to use as garden- 
ground, when it had ceased to serve its original purpose of 
an ox-stall. It would be fat soil. Its various vulgar names 
“The Devil’s ”’ (or Devils’) or Giant’s (or Giants’) Grave (or 
Graves), and “Graves of the Devil and his Wife,” are 
obvious outgrowths of the silly eighteenth century “ legend ”’ 
of the Devil’s Dyke ; but even in S.A.C. xv (1863), p.54, the 
work is referred to as “‘ two sepulchral tumuli or barrows ”’ 
lying across the valley. 

I know of no third example of the type. Such ox-stalls, 
temote from any homestead, would be found, I imagine, only 
in those parts of the country where the farms were large, and 
would not be built at all until it was felt that the cattle could 
safely be left unwatched in remote byres. They cannot 
therefore be of any great antiquity. 

Ox-ploughing is all but dead in Sussex. Twenty years ago 
one might regularly see the teams at work on the lands of 
Landport Farm, under the very walls of Lewes. Those of Mr. 
Lade of Housedean Farm in Falmer were dispersed in 
1914. Only last year (1925) were put down those of Mr. 
Gorringe of Exceat. I understand that the only teams now 
to be seen in the Downs are those of Major Harding of Birling 
Manor in East Dean. 





THE NAME OF PORTSLADE. 
By ALFRED ANSCOMBE, F.R.HIST.SOC. 
In Miss M. S. Holgate’s Lewes Priory Tithes, in Sussex 
Notes and Queries, p.50, we get the early authentic form 
“‘ Porteslade.”” In Domesday Book, which is only a few years 
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older than the Charter of Confirmation by Ralph, Bishop of 
Chichester, the muddled forms Porteslage and Porteslamhe 
occur. In all three forms the headword is quite clearly the 
possessive of a personal name, Porti. That name is not Old 
English or Anglo-Saxon. It occurs several times, however, 
in Dr. Paulus Piper’s Index to the Books of the Ecclesiastical 
Confraternities of the Ninth century, in Upper Germany. 
This was published in 1884 and it is neglected by all students 
of English place-names. ‘The dialectal form ‘“‘ Peart ”’ occurs 
in the Venerable Bede’s ‘‘ Historia Ecclesiastica,’’ and he tells 
us in Book II, Chapter xvi, about “ Peartaneu”’; and in 
Book III, Chapter xi, about ‘‘ Peartaneu ”’ and “ Beardaneu.” 
These places are in Lincolnshire and they are called Partney 
and Bardney, to-day. In early Saxon times there was a 
“Peartingawyrth’”’ in Sussex. This indicates the estate 
that was banded over to the sons of Pearta or Porti, namely to 
Bieda and Megla, when they attained manhood or wyrth. 

The endword —lade presents a phonological problem. ‘The 
names Yenlade, Portslade and Cricklade respectively occur 
in Kent, in Sussex, and in Wiltshire. The earliest recorded 
reference to the Yenlade, or Stour, as we now call it, occurs in 
the Venerable Bede’s ‘‘H.E.,”’ V.viii., where the monastery of 
Reculver is located ‘“‘iuxta ostium aquilonale fluminis 
Genladae ’’—“ at the mouth of the river Genlada.” 

In the oldest MS. of the Saxon Chronicle in annal 905, 
reference is made to ‘“ Creccagelad,” now Cricklade. ‘This 
word means the ‘“‘gelad”’ or “‘way’”’ of the Creacas, an Alaman- 
nic tribe in Britain which presumably took its name from 
Crouco (Latinised Crocus), a late fourth-century king of the 
Alamanni, who left his name to Crococalana in Lincolnshire, 
which is now called Ancaster. 

The Old English words lad and gelad have practically only 
three meanings : viz., ‘“‘ road,’ ‘course,’ and, by extension, 
‘ water-course ”’ or “ river.”” The stem ge is very frequently 
prefixed to Old English nouns and adjectives, sometimes to 
denote grouping or collectivity. But very often it has no 
special significance, and does not alter the meaning at all: 
cp. gesund, gelicnes and gem@ re, which are identical in meaning 
with sund, licnes and mere, viz.; ‘‘ sound” (adj.), “‘ simil- 
arity”’ and “ boundary.”’ 

“Portslade ”’ therefore means the eid of a prince named 
Bard or Bord, who governed certain Jutes or Alamans and was 
called ‘‘ Port’: by them in accordance with their dialect. 
This Anglian prince was called Bardimér by his own sib and 
he was known to the Welchmen of his day and time as 
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Porthvawr of Mandu, 7.e., of Manduessedum, now Mancetter 
in Warwickshire. 

The ruleright representative of Old English @ in modern 
English is 6; cp. “oak,” ‘“ bone” and ‘ doe” with Old 
English ac, ban and da. Hence we ought to be saying Venlode, 
Portslode and Cricklode. The name of the Oxfordshire river 
“ Evenlode ” supports this and requires us to recognise that 
the “‘lades”’ of Kent, of Sussex and of Wiltshire are pronounced 
contrary to Old English phonetic law. If we apply thecon- 
clusions arrived at, viz.: that the Jutes of Kent and Sussex, 
and the Creacas of Wiltshire, were all of Alamannic race, the 
problems presented by the personal name of ‘‘ Port” and the 
endword “lade ” are all solved at once: in the fifth century 
the Jutes or Alamans in these districts would not have said 
Old English lad but Almc. letd which rhymes with “ maid,” 
“paid ”’ and “ lade.” 





SOME HEATHFIELD PLACE-NAMES. 
By D. MACLEOD. 
(Continued from p.41, where an explanation of the 
abbreviations will be found). 

LITTLE Fouty. T.M. 42 NW.3. Due E. of Owlsbury “ Park”’ 
and W. of the lane from Punnetts Town to Owlsbury 
Cross. This land appears to have formed part of Warble- 
ton Down. (see Budgen’s map, 1724). The fd. was 
formerly parish property. 

FURNACE Fp. and FURNACE PLorT (3 inclosures). All ‘T.M. 
42 SW.1. These mark the site of H. Furnace. Fu. Fd. 
occupies the site of the Fu. Pond, recently ahop-garden, 
now gtass. The proof bank stands in Fu. Plot. 

FURNACE Fp. T.M. 29 NE.1. Immediately E. of Broad 
Fm. and S. of Broadhurst. On the opposite side of the 
road to Fu. Fd. is Kiln Fd. 

FURNACE Fp. T.M. 29 SW.2. On H.-Mayfield par. boun- 
dary } mi. NE. of Walwyns Fm. 

FURNACE Fp. T.M. 29 SW.4. On H.-Mayfield par. boun- 
day 4 mi. S. of Walwyns Fm. ‘The dam and cinderheap 
are to be seen in the wood close to the SE. boundary of 
this fd. 

GALLEY BirD Fp. T.M. 29 SW.3. At S. of W. side of 
Baltham Wood. 

GATE Fp. ‘There are some half dozen fds. so named in H. par. 

REDGATEFp. ‘T.M.42NW.4. S.of Maynards Green Church 
The railway passes through this fd. 
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GILLHOPES (f) adjoins GinLHOPES Woop. T.M. 29 SW.z. 
To E. of Goodfellowes M. (g.v.) # mi. to the NW. 
on the other side of the Rother, in Mayfield par., is 
Gillhopes Fm. 

GINGERBREAD Fp. T.M. 42 NW.4. N. of lane between 
Sapperton Fm. and New Sapperton. A shaw lies 
between G. Fd. and Clothes Hedge Fd. (g.v.) 

GOODFELLOWES M. T.M. 29 SW.2. W. of Gillhopes Wood. 

Hate Hint, Fp. T.M. 42 SW.1. On W. of road from H. 
Ch. to Vines Cross and on opposite side of road to the 
words “ Hale Hill.” Fd. boundaries here are much 
changed. 

Ham Woop (f) or Hams Woop (f) and LirrLeE Hams Fp. 
T.M. 42 NW.4. Adjacent fds. on E. of the Ham Wood 
so named on O.S. sheet. Is this Ham Wood land to 

_ be identified with ‘‘ the wood of Hamewuda,” “la 
hamoda ”’ or ‘“‘ Hamwode,”’ referred to in S.A.C. Iviii, 
172, 173 (Some Sx. Domesday Tenants) as having 
been granted by Robt. Pincerna or de Dene to Lewes 
Priory? Later ‘‘ Newika”’ is similarly granted. 
Newick in H. par. belonged to the Priory ; Deanlands 
Fm. on the H. par. boundary (42 SW.4) may also show 
the connection of the de Dene family with H. lands. 

HAVEN BEECH (f). T.M. 42 NW.2&3. W. of thelanefrom 
Hope Fm. to Hugletts Fm. and N. of the main road to 
Battle. Adjoins and is S. of Crow Fd. Is now mostly 
built over, but the name is retained to some extent as 
a postal address. 

LOWER Hays & MIDDLE Hays (ff). T.M. 29 SW.2. Lower 
Hays 4 mi. E. of Stonehurst. Middle H. adjoins Lower 
H. to the E. again. 

HEATHFIELD M. T.M. 42 SW.1. On W. par. boundary ; 
it lies between the boundary stream and the railway, 
with White Fd. to the S. 

HEATHFIELD WHEAT GRATTAN (ff). T.M. 29 SW.2. and 29 
SE.1. Four inclosures on par. boundary, N. and E. of 
Adder Spear (q.v.). 

THE HEEDs (f) ‘T.M. 29 SW.3. 4 mi. due E. of Street End 
Fm. and } mi. S. of Pottin’s Mill. 

Hoicotrs LAND. T.M. 42 SW.4. Four inclosures to NE. of 
Clappers Wood, on the H.-Warbleton par. boundary. 
Simon de Holcote appears in Subsidy Roll, 1296, in 
the Township of Isenhurst, Hundred of Thylle, in which 
these lands lay. 
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THE Hooks (f). T.M.29SW.2. Adjoins Stonehurst and lies 
S. of it. Mine Draws (g.v.) lies to the N. of the W. 
half of this fd. 

HOREAPPLETRE COMMON. 42NW.1. ‘The medizval name for 
that area, or part of it which was known later as H. 
Down, of which the only trace left in modern maps is 
the name ‘“‘ North Down.’ The boundary between the 
townships of Isenhurst and Tottingworth (of the hun- 
dreds of Dill and Hawkesborough respectively) ran 
through Horeappletre Common. (see S.A.C. Ixvi, 233). 

Hore BEECH F'D., UPPER & LOWER HorE BEECH (ff). T.M. 
42 SW.4. Adjacent parts of the same land; a 
boundary fd. lying at the E. end of Hore Beech Lane, 
including the Brick Works opposite ‘‘ Dunmore House ”’ 
and including that house and garden. On the S. these 
fds. form the H.-Hellingly par. boundary ; to the N. 
and W. the H.-Waldron par. boundary. 

LittLE KITCHEN FD., GREAT KITCHEN Fp. T.M. 42 NW.2. 
W. of and adjoining Tottingworth Fm. Little K. Fd. 
adjoins Church Fd. (q.v.) and Steeple Fd. (g.v.) which 
lie to the S. Fd. boundaries here much changed by 
estate planting, etc. 

Kitwash (f). T.M.42NW.4. Lies W.SW. of H. Ch. and §. 
of H. Park, and adjoins Ch. M. (q.v.). The Cottage in 
NE. corner of this fd. is now known as Kitwish 

THE MARLINGS (f). T.M. 29 SW.3. } mi. NE. of Street End 
I'm. 

West Maruins (f). T.M. 42 SW.4. W. of Redlands Fm. 
buildings. 

THE Marsh ({). T.M.29S5W.3. 4 mi. E.NE. of Street End 
Fm., separated by a shaw from The Heeds (q.v.). 

MiILKHURST M. T.M. 42 NW.2. Apparently } mi. S.SE. of 
Tottingworth “ Park ”’ but all fd. boundaries here are 
much changed ; adjoins Everlasting Fd. to the §. 
Milkhurst Wood lies to the NE. ‘here was a Milkhurst 
Toll on the Lewes-Cranbrook turnpike. Subsidy Roll 
1296, Township of Tottingworth, contains the name 
‘““de Melkherst.” 

MINE Draws ({). T.M. 29 SW.2. Adjoins Stonehurst and 
lies W. of it and N. of the Hooks (g.v.). 


(To be continued) 
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I. xtvacts) 
By R. CARRAWAY RICE, F.S.A. 
II. MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS, 
( tinued from p.39) 
P. o1 St. Paul’s Church, London, 

Memorandum. ‘That wee y® Churchwardens of y® parish of 
Horsham in y® yeare of our Lord God 1633, by virtue of a 
warrant to us directed under y® Commissioners’ hands, did 
gather in or about October last past, toward y® reparation of 
Paule’s Church scituate in London, of y® meaner sort of 
parishioners onely, y® summe of eleven shillings and two pence, 
and y€ same summe of money did deliver to y® said Commis- 
sioners according to y¢sayd warrant, y® sixeteenth of November 


1033. John Collins, Vicar. 
Tho. Searle ) 
(blank) > Churchwardens': 


(blank) J 
Collected and gathered this 29th of March, 1635, in the 
parish church of Horsham by the churchwardens of the said 
parish for and towards the reparacions of the church of St. 
Paule in London, of the severall persons heare under written 
the some of xv* vj": 


Tho: Patchinge iiij4 Jo: Terrie - - ij! 
Robert Plasted iii] Rich Sawyer - ij 
Will :. Snat 1ij" John Plaw - ij 
lhomas Rowland, jun. 1j4 Fra: Bushnell —- vyje 
Robert Hur t ij" he Thay el ii; 
Tho ; Patie li] Rob : Hony wood ij 
Rich : Savage ij? Tho: Elfick ij 
Tho : Lutman 1134 Jo: Bennett iiij@ 
Abr: Russell ij Rob: Par - ii 
Thomas Picke ij Hen: Lintott ij? 
Rob: Russell 1ij" Rich : Parson ij 
Will: Burred i]4 Will: y® miller j" 
Tho: Bonus ja Thomas Satcher ij 
Jo:Lintott, in Town iiij@ Will : Chambers iii" 
Id: Booret ij Brian Foyce ilij@ 
Phil: Jnden ij Dan: Wood j* 
Will : Aloth ij" James Sayers i1ij4 
Jo: Lewai ja Rob : Humphrey ij¢ 
Jo: Grinfeild i1ij4 Jo: Jenn d 
Will: Gaston i} Ja: Sawyer j2 
Jo: Langford —- ij 
(1 fhe.two other Churchwardens in 1633, were Edward Harfiye 


and George ‘I'yde 




































2.2 


The Ladie Earsfield 


Mr. William Roffie 
Richard White —- 
Robert Bassett — 
Phillip Murton - 
James Stone - 


Thomas Caffin -— 
Edward Bawcombe 
John Picke — - 
Henry Thayer —- 
James Budd - 
John Gratweeke — 
Paul Hamvell - 
William Spooner — 
George Davye -— 
Thomas Rowland 

William Deane - 
John Wright - 
Thomas Shawe —- 
Thomas Eaton -— 
Edwards Hobs -— 
William Gaston — 
Richard Ellis ~ 
Henry Lintott -—- 
Robert Artridge — 
John Parson - 
Peter Waterton — 
John Davye = 
Francis Bushnell — 
John Bennett - 
Robert Honywood 
William Booker -—- 
James Gratweeke- 


entry. 


in 1656. 


Edward Grumbridge 
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274. 

A noate of the money gathered for the reparacion of St. Paules, 
as also the names of those from whom it was received. Col 
lected the 29th of September, An° 1637. 


xij 


Mr. Theobald Michell xij@ 


xij 
xij 
vij4 
vj 
iiije 
j4 
j! 


iiija 
ij? 
j@ 
iiij 
ij? 
ij? 
ij 
iiij4 
4d 
iii” 
vj 
iiij4 
iiij4 
iiije 
vj? 


(To be continued). 





Richard Clerke — _ iiij4 
Thomas Worsfold- ij 
John Satcher - j? 
Edward Cheney — _ iiij4 
Robert Ridley - if 
Phillip Jnden — iiij4 
John Lintott - iy 
Richard Tayler — _ iiij@ 
Thomas Grinfield -— jj ? 
Allen Shrub — - j? 
John Peirson - jf 
John Dendye —- vj4 
Edward Buckman _iiij@ 
Edward Knight -  ij@ 
Peter Halliday -— _ iiij4 
Henry Grumbridge _ iiij4 
George Davie — ij 


The sum is - xvjs j4 , 





Collected for y® re- 
leife of y® iowne . 
of Marleborough +6 11 1 
in Wiltshire, 

Anno 1653 } 


John Chatfeild, Minister. 
Henry Pankris Church 
John Bennett Wardens. . 


Michael Woodgate. 
Benjamin Dod. 
Jeremy Aleward. 


Henry Pankris, Richard Michel, junior, and John Bennet were 
Churchwardens in 1653, as appears from the List of Churchwardens, 
etc., (p.280) and their signatures clearly belong to the Marlborough 
Michael Woodgate was a churchwarden, and Benjamin Dod | 
a surveyor of the highways in 1655, and Jeremy Aylard a surveyor 
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NOTES. 

SUSSEX ROADS.—Gen. Godfrey-Fawsett (S.N.Q. I, 46) 
after tracing a road as far as Maresfield Park says: “‘it is a 
problem how you got to Lewes.”” Some years ago a portion of 
what was supposed to be a Roman road was uncovered in the park 
at Buckham Hill House, Isfield. ‘This would be almost in a 
straight line between Maresfield and Lewes and may suggest 
a solution of Gen. Godfrey-Fawsett’s “ problem.” 

The property at Buckham Hill, which now belongs to Mr. 
Mathison Fraser, was then owned by the late Major ‘Thurlow. 
The road, which I saw, was first noticed in a pond which had 
become partly dry and Major Thurlow uncovered some more of 
it, but did not trace itveryfar. Itwasvery hard, and rutscould 
be distinctly seen in it. I think Major Thurlow had a good 
deal of material removed to make a rock garden, and then 
covered the road over again. R. J. STREATFEILD 


LEWES PRIORY CHARTERS.— In S.A.C. xxxv, pp. 111-125 
there are printed a number of abstracts of ex rly grants to 
Lewes Priory, selected from ‘‘ Chapter House, Misc. Books, 
Bs” in the P.R.O. ‘This book is described by Mr. Galbraith 
(S.A.C. Ixv, 96) as containing deeds ‘‘ chosen from the main 
block of [Lewes Priory] deeds more or less at random and 
bound together within the last century, as a sort of scrap book.”’ 
He further states that the collection had been then (1925) 
recently broken up and the documents added to Ancient Deeds. 

Having regard to the difficulty experienced in the past by 
Students through the changes made from time to time in the 
classification of the book and its contents, it may be well to 
place on record the various references by which they have been 


known : (1) Chapter House, Misc. Bks. B3. 
(2) Exchequer T.R. Anc. Deeds, A. Vol. = 
(3) a - Box A. 
(4) Ancient Deeds, A. 15 389- 15658 and A: A. i 474. 
The present classification. An Index can be 


obtained at the desk in the Literary Search 
Room, giving the old and new references. 

The Charter (Anc. Deeds, A. 14176) printed in S.N.Q. I, 49 
was not one of the deeds from the Misc. Books B3, as its 
reference number (earlier than those mentioned above) 
clearly shows. It belongs to the main collection of the Priory 
Deeds and bears the Press Mark, VIII, which, as explained 
in Mr. Galbraith’s paper before quoted, was applied, about 1400, 
to the deeds in which the Bishop of Chichester was concerned. 

S. HOLGATE. 
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FAIRS & MARKETS OF THE BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 


The following is translated from a memorandum, apparently 
of early fifteenth century date, on f. 7 r. of Liber C. of the 
Chichester MSS. : 

Fair of eight days at Chichester at St. Denys Day (9 Oct.) 

Fair of three days in the Isle of Selsey on the eve, day and 
morrow of St. Lawrence, martyr (g-11 Aug.). 

Fair at Wateresfield on the eve, day and morrow of St. 
Giles (31 Aug.—2 Sept.) ; weekly market on Wednesday. 

Fair at Wysberghe on the eve, day and morrow of Lammas 

(31 July—2 Aug.). 

Fair at Preston twice a year, on SS. Peter and Paul 
(2g June) and on the eve, day and morrow of St. 
Edmund, Archbishop (15-17 Nov.); weekly market on 
‘Tuesday. 

Fair at Houue on the eve, day and morrow of St. Andrew 
(29 Nov.—1 Dec.). 

Fair at Hethfeld twice a year on the two feasts of St. 
Richard, confessor (3 April and 16 June); weekly 
market there on Thursday. 

It is not clear whether both the Preston fairs were of three 
days duration. The only two of these whose modern exis- 
tence I have been able to trace are Sloe Fair at Chichester 
(20 Oct.) and Heathfield Cuckoo Fair (14 April), both of which 
are kept on the New Style dates which corresponded with 
the Old Style dates in 1752. In the case of Heathfield 
failure to appreciate this has led to some ingenuity in con- 
necting the cuckoo with St. Tiburtius. It may be worth 
recording that it used to be a tradition about Chichester that 
wheat should first be sown on Sloe Fair Day ; my father has 
told me of an old yeoman farmer at Aldingbourne who carried 
this observance so far that if the day fell on a Sunday he would 
sow a few grains in his garden rather than miss the day. 

W. D. PECKHAM. 


THE SUSSEX SHIPS OF THE CINQUE PORTS FLEET IN 
1300.—The following details of the Sussex contingent of the 
Cinque Ports Fleet that served in the Scottish expedition of 
1299-1300 are taken from the Wardrobe Accounts of Edward 
I. ‘These were published in full by the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1792, but the navy records lie buried amongst a vast amount 
of other matter, in Latin, in a book that is now somewhat 
scarce, so that it may not be without interest to record the 
names and service of the ships and their officers in a place 
easily available to those interested in our county history. 
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The Admiral of the fleet was Gervase Alard of Winchelsea, 
who sailed from that port on June 20th, 1300and served until 
September 26th, receiving pay at the rate of 2/- per day for the 
whole period. The Captains under him, receiving 1/- per day, 
were William Pate, Justin Alard, William Charles of Sandwich 
and John de Aula of Dover. The Chaplain, Dom. Robert of 
Sandwich, the Masters and ‘“‘ Constables ’’ of the ships were 
paid 6d. a day and each member of the Crews, 3d. The 
Captains, Masters and Crews having first served for the period 
they were bound to give under the Charter of the Cinque Ports, 
received pay only from July 23rd, when that period expired, 
to September 2oth. 

The two Hastings vessels each carried one ‘‘ Constable ”’ and 
a crew of nineteen, the other vessels of the Sussex contingent 
two ‘‘ Constables’”’ and a crew of thirty-nine. The whole 
fleet numbered thirty sail of which the following composed the 
Hastings quota: 

The Blith, of Hastings, John Mollet, master. 

The Bret, of Hastings, Gilbert Scot, master. 

The Nicholas, of Pevensey, John le Mouner, master. 

The snake (unnamed), of Rye, John Kittey, master. 

The Godyere, of Rye, Robert Michel, master. 

The Rose, of Rye, Reginald Baudethon, master. 

The cog St. Edward, of Winchelsea, Henry atte Carte, 
master. 

The cog St. Mary, of Winchelsea, Henry Aubyn, master. 

The cog St.Thomas, of Winchelsea, Thomas de Standanore, 
master. 

The snake, St. Thomas, of Winchelsea, John Manekyn, 
Master. 

The cog St. Giles, of Winchelsea, Hamon Roberd, master. 

In addition John Lerkirmesour (or Leskirmesour) master, 
of an unnamed barge (or galley) of Winchelsea, with a crew 
of twenty-six, was employed with other vessels, independently 
of the Cinque Ports Fleet, from July roth to September 19th, 
on victualling voyages between Skinburness and Kirkcud- 
bright and Skinburness and Ireland, receiving therefor seven 
shillings a day. N. F. TICEHURST. 

THE SUSSEX BADGE. 

“ Henguist ‘ nem eure sexes ’ cria 
Chescuns dunce sun cultel sacha ””! 
and then, as Wace goes on to tell us, the treacherous onslaught 
on their unarmed British hosts began. Vortigern, his life 
spared for that purpose, had a heavy ransom to surrender : 
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“ Lundres lur rendi e Wincestre 
Nichole,2, Euerwic e Cicestre 
Pur quitance de raencun 
E pur eissir de la prisun. 

Lur otrea en feu Sussexe 

E tut Essexe e Midelsexe 

Pur co que pres erent de Kent 
Que Henguist ot premerement.”’ 

But tho’ Hengist thus endeavoured to secure the Hinterland 
of his kingdom of Kent, it was left to A%ila to establish the 
Kingdom of Sussex and to be its first Saxon King. ‘To eachof 
these primordial sovereigns a later age, in an exuberance of 
heraldic zeal, attributed Coats of Arms’ ; and each of these 
has been adopted as its own by the respective Counties which 
represent at this present these early kingdoms. 

To Hengist—and so Kent—was attributed 
‘Gules a horse salient Argent.”’ 

To Ajlla—and so Sussex— 

‘Gules six martlets Or.” 
Now, as it seems probable that a County finds as frequent a 
use for a Badge as it does for a Coat of Arms, so we find the 
White Horse appearing constantly in that capacity in Kent. 
Has the Golden Swallow been <a as such by Sussex ? 
If not, what is the Sussex Badge ? 

For notes on the Sussex County Arms see S.A. va XXXV, 190, 
Xxxvii,177. For “martlets”’ note S.A.C. xxxili, 24: but also 
note that they are supposed to represent * Fens enemies 
and were so adopted (ut dicitur) by “‘ conquering heroes.” 

FANE LAMBARDE. 


A MEDIAEVAL SEAL RING WITH ANTIQUE INTAGLIO.— 
Investigating the cause of a groove running along a furrow 
he was ploughing on the greensand ridge north of ‘the Sussex 
Downs, a ploughman found that the point of his ploughshare 
had entered the hoop of a silver signet ring and had carried it 
along to the end of the furrow. 


(1) ‘‘ Then Hengist uttered the pre-arranged watch-word ‘ Nem eure 
sexes’ (Take out your swords) ; whereupon every Saxon drew forth 
the short sword that was concealed heneath his clothes.”’ 

A terrible significance this word ‘ seaxes’ thus acquired; and as 
Wace tells us for generations the short sword was so named by the 
British, who adopted this Saxon name for it into their language. 
Indeed the name survived until the time when to Erchenwyn King of 
Essex was given the Coat of ‘‘ Gules three seaxes argent.” 

(2) Lincoln. 
(3) Boyer’s Theatre of Honour Part II, 253. 
See also Horsfield’s Lewes, I, 81. 
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The ring is a lady’s signet, or secretum (private seal), of 
the 13th century, and is of such size that it was probably 
worn on the thumb. 


The inscription reads +SIGILL’ SECRETI C’CIL’. The 
extension of the last word of four letters is a little un- 
certain ; Ceciliae seems to be the most likely, but it is unusual 
tohaveaname aiter SIGILLUM SECRETI ; sometimes MEI 
isfound, but rarely a name. There seems to benobasal reason, 
however, against the use of a name here. Another possible 
extension is concilii, though what a secretum concilium may 
have been one does not know unless the word may have been 
used in the sense of counsel—the seal of secret counsel. 


The little sard 
intaglio of a winged 
figure with a (?) 
basket of flowers in 
one hand, and a 
spray with three 
leaves in the other, 
isa late Roman gem 
such as was often 
set in seals in the 
Middle Ages. 

On the back of the 
ring appear the let- 
tersA+G+L+A, 
held to be a charm 
of dread potency. 
These letters are 
the initials of the 
Hebrew words Atta 
Gibbor Leolam Adonai, signifying ‘‘ Thou art mighty for 
ever, O Lord.”! The spacing of this inscription shows the 
hoop of the ring to be original. 





A signet, or secretum, was often used as a counter seal on the 
back of the wax seal attached to a document, and a favourite 
shape for a lady’s seal was a pointed oval. 

We have been unable to find an impression of this seal in the 
British Museum Catalogue of seals, and hence can throw no 
light on the identity of the owner. Thanks are due to Mr. 
H. S. Kingsford, of the Society of Antiquaries, to Mr. H. P. 


(1) C. W. King on Talismans and Amulets, Archeological Journal 
xxvi. 229, and Dalton’s Catalogue of Rings in the British Museum, p.135. 
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Mitchell, of the Victoria and Albert Museum and to Mr. J. P. 
Gilson, M.A., of the British Museum, for many of the above 
facts and opinions. 

This ring has found its permanent home in the British 
Museum, but a replica in electrotype has been placed in the 
Sussex Archzeological Society’s Museum at Lewes. 


ELIOT CURWEN. 


ORDER AS TO BEACONS, 1546.—The following two 
letters with the accompanying Order from Henry VIII are 
transcribed from contemporary copies among the muniments 
of the Marquis of Hartington at Compton Place, Eastbourne. 
They are evidently the copies which were sent to Master 
Burton, referred to in the second letter, who was the builder 
and owner of the earlier portion of the house in which, after 
a lapse of 480 years they still remain. 


After our hartys commendacions this shalbe to admonish you 
that we have received the Kyngs majesties letters for the 
makyng upp of the beacons and the order of the watche as 
well uppon the see coast as other partes of the Shyre as by the 
copies of the Kynges Majesties letters and Instrucions you 
shall perceive wee therefore desyer you that you being Justices 
wilbe at Lewes on Friday the vijt" day of Maye that wee mey 
all counsell together for the spedy expeti" and examinacion of 
the said letters and Instrucions and we thynk good that with 
all expedycion Immediatly that the beakyns may be made 
before ot meating and for the watche we may counsell seek 
att ot meating. Writtyn this xxix day of April. 

Yor Lovyng frends, 
Thoms laware 
Wyllm Shelley. 
To Mr. Sakvyll Mr. Pelham 
Master P’ker and all other 
The Justices of the peas 
with in the Rape of Peve’sey 
and to every of them. 


After my harty commendacions & syngnyfying you that I 
have Receaved from my cosyn Nycholas Pelh’m a Copy of a 
Letter sent from my lord la Ware & S' William Shelley & 
Copy of the Kyngs Matie Letrs wt a bill of Instrucions the 
Copys whereof I send you by this berrer praying you to title 
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copies of the same & to send them to my brother Theccher! 
Wyllyng hym to send tomy fatherinlawe? &toMast' Burton,% 
not doutyng but that evy' man for his p’te wyll see the beakyns 
wtin his charge Immedyatly fornyshed & put in Redynes & 
to mette at Lewes on Friday next with my lord la Ware & 
St Willm Shelly wt other the cheffe commysion™ ther to take 
forther order for o' Watches as well next the see over the hilles 
& in the weld as for the defens of the place dayly at the see 
cost & this I bed you most hartely well to fare from Firle this 
Sonday the second day of May. 

The copy of Mr. Edward Gage’s letter. 
To Gyles Fenys.4 


BY THE KYNG. 

Trustye and welbelovyd Wee greate youe Well and for as 
muche as Wysdom requyrethe that beyng in Warre with ot 
auncyent Enemye the Frenche Kyng Though thanks be to God 
wee see no great apparunce that he shalbe hable to attempt any 
notable thyng thys yere ageanst us We shold nevertheless 
prudently forsee and provyde for the worst & by the same be 
prepared & putt in aredynes to defend & repulse all soden 
attemptations whyche by occasion of sclaknes and neglygence 
myght torne to the lake & damage of ot lovyng subiects or of 
any parte of ot Realmes domynyons & countryes We have 
thought it necessarye & requysyte to dyrecte these o' lettres 
unto youe & to geve order by the same for the kepyng Watchyng 
& Fyeryng of beakyns on the See Coasts & the dyreccion & 
orderyng of o' people Repayreng to the same as folowythe : 

Fyrst ot pleasure ys yt Imedyatly uppon the syght hereof 
youe shall assemble yor selffs together in suche place of the 
Sheyre as ye ilij towhom these o' lettres bespecyally addressyd 
shall thynke most convenyent & att yot meatyng take suche 
order & direccion as all the beakens aswell upon the see coast 
as other within land maye be made and putt in a redynes 
withall dylygence & lykwyse that thenhabytannts dwellyng 
nere unto every of them maye do ther dewtyes in the sure & 
contynuall Watchyng of theym gevyng them Instruccions 
that theye shall nott be Fyeryd butt accordyng to a Mynute 
whyche we send unto you herinclosed for the more certeyn 
execucion whereof ot pleasur ys that youe appoynt suche of 

(1) John Thatcher of Priesthawes, in Westham, who married 
Anne, the daughter of Sir John Gage. 

(2) John Parker, of Ratton, in Willingdon. 

(3) James Burton of Eastbourne. 

(4) Of Claverham, in Arlington. 
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yr owne nomber or suche other gentylmen as for habitacion 
& dwellyng place be nerest unto the place where the seid 
beakyns doo stand to have specyall regard to the makyng of 
them & att a daye by youe prefyxed to make certyfycatt of 
their dooyings toochyng the same accordynglye and by cause 
it shall be necessarye that in case thenemyes shalbe uppon the 
see & attempt any explayte towarde that cost it maye be 
forsseyn of what force they be before any notable thyng be 
done for theyr Repulse our pleasu" ys that if there nombre 
shalnott be so great but that it shalbe thought the countrey 
nerehand shalbe hable to withstond theyr landyng That ys 
to saye yf they shall only dyscrye vj vij or viij shipps. The 
same shall then in God’s name with good forsyght & order of 
suche as shall have the cheff place in that attempt tempeche the 
same but in case thennemyes shalbe of greater force then maye 
be convenyently resysted by theynhabytants next adyonyng 
Then ot pleasure ys for thadwodyng of greatter damages that 
theinhabytannts next unto the place of theyr londyng shall 
Wythdrawe themselffs wit the catall & all other thyngs 
wherby thennemyes myght have any comodyte into suche 
strayte or other place where thennemyes can have less ad- 
vanntage of them and there kepe themselffs close together 
tell eyther a greater nomber shall Repayre to Joyne with them 
from the Sheres next adyonyng or that some sp’iall man to be 
sent from us shall aryve wt a power to take thorder of o' 
people for the better Repulse of o' sayd enemyes as apperteyn- 
ethe. Hartely prayeng you to se these thyngs so ordered & 
playnly sett forthe & declared to all suche wttin the lymytts 
of yot Charge asit shall apperteyn that it maye be dewly executed 
as the case shall requyer without faylyng as We trust youe & 
as ye tender the Suretye of ot Realme & subiects Albeit it 
maye channce some of youe to whome these presents shall be 
specyally addresseyd [evidently some omission in the MS. 
here] yet o* pleasure is that ye reste shall procede in execucion 
of the premysses: Geven under o' sygnett at ot mano' of 
Grenewyche the xxth daye of Aprell in the xxvij yere of o' reigne. 


(The detailed order as to Beacons will be given in the 
next number). 
W.B. 


WEST TARRING CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS.— 
Although several writers have made quotations from these 
accounts they have never yet been printed in full. It seems 
desirable therefore to place on record the fact that our member 
Mr. Ed. Sayers transcribed them a few years ago and thata 
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type written copy is preserved in the Worthing Public Library, 
where it can be consulted by those interested. The accounts 
begin in 1515 and continue till 1579 and contain many features 
of interest. 

Although the election of churchwardens will be complete 
when this note appears, it may not be out of place to note the 
procedure in this parish in the sixteenth century. 

In the first place the word “ election ’’ is never used, it is 
always ‘‘ chosen’. The first implies, competition, the latter, 
consultation. No woman’s name occurs and no reference is 
ever made to the Rector, it looks as if he took no part in the 
proceedings. One most noticeable fact is, that contrary to 
present usage the churchwardens were never chosen at Easter, 
nor was their duration of office always a year. The date for 
rendering their accounts, occurs in ever month of the year, 
except August, when doubtless they were occupied with the 
harvest. The most frequent date is early in December, and 
the meetings were often held on a Sunday ; in one instance, 
the second Sunday in Advent is specially mentioned. 

Two churchwardens were generally selected, one of the 
retiring men frequently acting for a second year with anew man 
but the modern practice of retaining the same official over a 
long number of years was unknown. In fact everyone seems to 
have taken his turn in local church government, and the change 
may have been necessary as the post was no sinecure. As 
many of the entries in the book are very irregular, and there are 
obvious mistakes, it is impossible to draw up a list of wardens 
with any certainty. The spelling of the names is no doubt 
phonetic and various forms occur. 

C. H. GOODMAN. 


STOOKILSTONES.—In a document relating to the Thomas 
Ellis Charity in Uckfield, dated 1606, a certain property is 
described as ‘‘ on the King’s Highway leading from Uckfield 
to Stookilstones.’”’ ‘There is no place now known by the latter 
name, but I have recently been able to identify it from an 
entry in the court rolls of Framfield Manor for 1726, where it is 
referred to as ‘‘Stuckestones alias Bartholomew’s Common ”’. 
It is on my own property between the Rocks and Copwood. 
The “‘ King’s Highway ”’ was diverted about 1795 or 6, but the 
line of the old road can still be traced. 

R. J. STREATFEILD. 


SUSSEX AND THE STUART TIMES.—In Sussex Notes and 
Queries for May there is a reference to the associations 
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of the old house at Stammerham, which unfortunately has 
ceased to exist, with the great conflicts which: affected Sussex 
for at least three generations. My father used to say that the 
conflicts of the Stuart times were not so remote as some people 
seem to imagine. ‘The late Reverend John Goring of Wiston, 
who died in 1907, was bornin1824. His father, Charles Goring, 
died in 1829. At the time of his death Charles Goring was 
about 85 years old, so that the lives of Charles Goring and his 
son John Goring covered the long period of 163 years. ‘Thi: 
Charles Goring knew a man who had seen a man who wa 


netee it Pe pn : i | lec . 
present at the execution of Charles I in 1649. HLM. 


THE REV. G. H. GLASSE IN SUSSEX, 1802.—The Rev. 
G. H. Glasse (1761-1809) was the son of the Rev. Samuel 
Glasse, D.D. (1735-1812). Both father and son were Rectors 
of Hanwell, Middlesex. Doctor Samuel Glasse was Chaplain 
in Ordinary to King George III and his son the Rev. G. H. 
Glasse was in the year 1802, Chaplain to the Duke of 
Cambridge. 

In that year he experienced a sad domestic affliction, losing 
his wife and his eldest daughter within a few weeks. ‘To afford 
him some distraction from his grief, his friends arranged fo1 
him a tour on the continent, and he was entrusted with des- 
patches for the Duke of Cambridge, who was at that time 
resident at Montbrillant, Hanover. 

His diary and letters written during his tour were collected 
by his daughter in eight quarto volumes. ‘Three of these are 
in my possession, vols. 1, 7, 8, the five others I have not been 
able to trace. ‘The seventh volume contains letters written 
after the traveller had left Hanover and was on his way back 
to England. On arriving at Dover his first duty was to deliver 
despatches to the Prince Regent who was then at Brighton, and 
the following letter to his father describes his reception by the 
Prince and his subsequent meeting with his daughter at 
Eastbourne, where she was staying with her Uncle and Aunt 
Tletcher. 

Biographies of th Rev. Samuel Glasse and of his son can be 
found in the D.N.B. 

East Bourne, 


: = Monday morning, Oct. 4, 1802. 
To the Rev. Dr. Glasse. : is 4 


I went to the race-ground on Friday at about 12 oclock. 
The Prince was making some experiments in firing bomb-shells 
at a target, upon some newly invented principle. He came 
immediately to me, and literally received me with open arms, 
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in the most gracious and flattering manner possible, covam 
omnibus. He said that he had not time then even to castan 
eye over his brother’s letter, but that I must not fail to dine 
with him at the Pavilion and to come to him, for some private 
conversation, an hour before dinner. 

I went to Rottingdean, where I paid a visit to the Fords ; 
and another, much more pleasant, to my friend Hooker’s 
charming wife. He was at Brighton, I staid till, and after, the 
last moment I could properly spare, met Hooker on the way from 
Brighton, and fixed him to sup with me at Tilts. BytfiveI was 
at the Pavilion, having then given up all thoughts of seeing the 
dear Caroline, till I came to East Bourne. 

I delivered all my difficult, delicate, confidential messages; 
and I hope I shall never forget the manner in which I was heard. 
Few human beings were ever in a more critical position, or had 
so nice a course to steer, but I trust that I came off tolerably well. 

The dinner was—what I had no idea of—what I could have 
noideaof. ‘The like I never saw ; and the likeI probably shall 
not see again. I was called on to say grace by his Royal 
Highness, in the best way that ever such an injunction was 
given, and though certainly a more cheerful meeting never 
passed, there was as much decorum as if we had been dining at 
the table of the most correct among our Bishops. 

Such music, such brilliant conversation, such a profusion of 
luxuries—the Master of the feastso condescending and gracious ! 
At my humble request, sanctioned by his brother’s name, he 
was pleased to favour his party with three songs, which he 
executed in the style of a most distinguished amateur. He has 
promised to take the Chair for the Duke of Cambridge on St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

At a little after eleven he rose from the table. ‘‘ Well, 
Gentlemen, I think I never spent a happier day in my life! ”’ 
To me, ‘‘ Now remember that my coming to see you rests not 
with me, but with you. I am at your service, whenever you 
call upon me.” 

Hooker, who had been appointed at ten o'clock, was a little 
tired of waiting for me, but I made him the best apologies in 
my power, gave him a good supper and had the intrepidity 
to share his bottle of mulled wine. At one I left Brighton, 
slept (no wonder) till six, waked in Kast Bourne, found dear 
Caroline well and happy, dined at Hastings with the Roberts’, 
spent yesterday here, among a little group of Middlesex 
friends, having preached at the Parish Church. 

I am now ready for the chaise to take me and the dear 
Caroline to Rochester. We hope to breakfast in ‘Town on 
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Wednesday—to meet you in Leicester Square and to take your 
orders for the remainder of the day. 
Adieu, adieu ! 
Ever ever yours, 
G. H. Glasse. 
P.S.—I have written a whole volume of my history for the 
Duke of Cambridge. 


Note by Miss Glasse at foot of above letter— 
“‘His Royal Highness was graciously pleased to fulfil 
this promise by honouring the Rectory at Hanwell 
with his presence at dinner May 24, 1803.” 
J. F. TATTERSALL. 


THE CRAWFURD FAMILY ESTATE BOOK.—The Rev. G. 
P. Crawfurd (Morden House, Arthur Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 
19) has the old estate-book of the Crawfurd family in Sussex, 
and will be pleased to furnish particulars from it to those who 
are interested in the topography of Sussex, if they will be so 
good as to send an addressed and stamped envelope for reply. 

The survey of the estate was made in 1776, and it gives 
the names and acreage of the fields and a plan of each farm. 

The farms and property concerned are : Saint Hill, Belman’s 
Farm, Gabriel’s Farm, Hook and Barley Fields Farm, Holly 
Bush and Standen Farm, Dunning’s Farm, Dunning’s Mill 
Farm, Butler’s and Court House Farm, Brooklands Farm, 
Gallows Crofts and Pilcher’s Fields Farm, Moats Farm, The 
Dean Farm, Piggott’s Fields Farm, Mays Farm, Hazelden 
Farm, Stone Farm, all in East Grinstead. Also Burleigh 
Arches Manor, Worth; Chittingly Manor Farm, West Hoathly ; 
Lyewood Common Farm, Ardingly; Godenwick Farm 
Manor and ‘Tithes, Lindfield ; Huggett’s Furnace Farm, 
Mayfield ; Dunk’s Farm, Lamberhurst, Kent ; Little Hickstead 
Farm, ‘'wineham. G.P.c. 


WEAVING MACHINERY AT MUNTHAM, 1793.—Mr. Ff. 
Duke of Steyning has kindly placed in our hands a small 
book containing notes and memoranda by William Davy (who 
was evidently steward at Muntham) concerning household and 
estate matters between 1793 and 1795, and as opportunity 
offers we hope to print extracts therefrom. 

We learn from a paper on “ Findon ” in S.A.C. xxvii, 19, 
that the Muntham estate was owned and occupied from 1765 
to 1805 by William Frankland, Esq., son of Henry Frankland, 
Governorof Bengal. William Frankland, whose grandmother 
is stated to have been a granddaughter of Oliver Cromwell, 
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must have belonged to a younger branch of the baronetical 
family of Frankland, the 2nd baronet having married a 
daughter of Sir John Russell, Bt., by Frances, daughter of 
Cromwell. Inthe memorandum book the steward records visits 
to Muntham by Sir Thomas and Lady Frankland, and also by 
Capt. Cromwell, who is doubtless the same person as Admiral 
Henry Cromwell, to whom the estate was left by William 
Frankland’s will. 

Mr. Frankland was devoted to mechanics, and the extracts 
printed below show the use to which his machinery was 
applied in weaving. The looms, of which there were several, 
were evidently ‘‘ power’”’ looms, as the article quoted from 
above mentions ‘‘an unsightly white wooden obelisk,” 
erected by Mr. Frankland, “‘ connected with the apparatus 
necessary to carry on his favourite pursuit.” 

The first entry on the subject is a list of household linen, etc., 
presumably the output of the looms, sent to London on July 
7th, 1793. The items comprise Diaper Table Cloth, ‘‘ Hucka- 
bag’ Table Cloth and Huckabag for Round Towels, Glass 
Cloths, Sheeting and Dish clouts amounting together to 72} 
yards besides miscellaneous articles such as Stockings, Night 
Caps and Gloves. 

There were, apparently, two men occupied in the work at 
this time, William (Buxton), described as the weaver, and one, 
Mason, the latter being chiefly engaged on a stocking loom. 
A third, “ Mr. ’”’ Hasted appears later. 


1739, Sept. 6. William the Weaver, 1 day off from the 
Table Linen and at work on the Lace Loom. 

g. Wm. has wove ryd. 3qr. 3n. of the Table Linnen and 
there is 8yds. In. of the Webb remaining. 

10. William to work at the Table Linnen from 6 in the 
morning till 8, and from 3 past 8 to work at the Lace Loom 
the remainder of the Day by order of Wm. Frankland, Esq. 


. 2 «+ © 


Oct. 7th. Work return’d from Mason 1 piece of Cotton 
for Drawers containing 134yds. and weighing 3lb. 4oz. 
6 pair of Cotton under Stockings weighing rb. 340z. 
I pr. of blue and white figured Cotton Stockings, weight 
3402. 
6 Fine Twill’d Cotton Night Caps weighing 14 oz. 
(These articles were probably made from 24 ‘ scances”’ 
of Fine Cotton and 25 of Coarse Cotton given out to Mason on 
August 26th). 


» * * x 
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Novr. 11th. William has mounted the Large Loom 
with a piece of Diaper for Table Cloths tyd. and } wide 
with 7 Back-harnesses, and has wove tIoyds. of it. 

Set the little Loom to work that came from London. 

Mounted the Lace Loom with 3 colours and 3 Tyers 
for the Coat of Arms, and there is a peice of Lace finish’d 
containing 8 Figures and about one half. 

Put a peice into the new Loom for 6 waistcoat peices, 
with 7 colours, I waiscoat peice is finish’d and carried to 
London, and there is another now finish’d in the Loom. 

1794. Jan.6. Received from William 6 waiscoat pieces. 

* * * * 

Feb. 14. Cloth given to Molly to Bleach as follows : 
24yds. of Huckabag for Servants’ Hall Table Cloths, 
21yds and $ of Servants’ Sheeting. 

Apr. 9. 54yds. and $ of Servants’ Sheeting given to 
Molly to Bleach. 

* * * ok 

March 31. Half-a-Dozen of 12¢ Tire given to Dame 
Juding to spin. 

April 15. Rec’ of Dame Juding 5lb. 120z. of 124 Tire 
Spun. 

(“ Tire” is Flax for spinning, see Parish “ Dist. of Suss. 
Dialect,” p. 122). 

April 18th. Received from Mason a blue and white 
Fleecy worsted jacket for Wm. Wallace weighing 1b. 
1440z. Received from William a piece of Cloth out of 
the Pump Loom 7yds. and } long and 22in. wide, weight 
3lb. rohoz. 

* BS * 

May 30. Received from Mason 6 pr. of fine figured 
Cotton Hose No. 31, 3 pr. Coarse under Stockings No. 18, 
1 pr. of fine under Stockings No. 31. Gave to Molly 2 pr. 
figured and 4 pr. of Under Stockings. Gave Wm. Wallace 
3 pr. fine figured Stockings. 

June 12th. MHasted has finish’d the carpet, mended a 
Turkey carpet, set up the little Carpet-Iwoom and is at 
work on the Slugging and Spinning Machine. 

June 18. Mr. Hore the Banker and three Ladies came 
to Muntham to see the Machinery, they gave Mr. Hasted 
5 shillings, with which Osburn and Glassbrook went to 
Mr. Gravely at Storrington and bought Beer at the rate 
of 14d. per gallon, brought it home and gave every one 
their proper share about the house, except Dick and 
Thorp who were at cricket. 


oe 


~~ 
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A STRAY CHURCH BRASS.—A small brass, 12} inches 


long, representing a female figure in mid-sixteenth century 
costume has recently come into the possession of one of the 
Hove clergy, who has kindly expressed his desire to return it 
to the church from which it came, if this can be ascertained. 
The Editor of S.N.&Q. will welcome information of any 
churches where there is a stone showing a vacant matrix of the 
corresponding size. A brass with a female effigy is missing from 
Willingdon church, but the matrix is too large for the brass 
in question. 


80th ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS OF S.A.S.—The 
Sussex Archeological Society is to be congratulated on 
the success of its meetings to celebrate the 80th Anniversary 
of its foundation. At Lewes on June 18th there was a large 
attendance to explore the Archzeological riches of the County 
Town, the appreciation of the features of the various buildings 
being greatly assisted by the excellent maps and plans pre- 
pared by Mr. W. H. Godfrey (see notice p.100). 

The Pevensey Meeting on July gth happened fortuitously 
at a time when the examination of the Castle by the Office of 
Works was beginning to tell and the recently discovered pit 
dungeon in the northern tower of the great gate of the medizval 
castle was inspected with special interest. The description 
by Mr. Harold Sands, F.S.A., of the excavations carried out 
by him and Mr. Duncan Montgomerie, revealed the existence 
of some unique features in the Keep. 

The visit to Kastbourre Old Town before going to Pevensey 
was in the nature of an afterthought, but time was not wasted. 
Besides the fine 12th century church there, three manot 
houses and the 15th century Lamb Inn were visited. 


THE MEDIA VAL TALLY.—Mrs. Robert Fraser, of 
28 Brunswick Place, Hove, supplies an instance of the survival 
of the use of notched sticks for the purpose of tallies as late a: 
the year 1868. 

Mr. James Shotter, of Upper Nob, for many years bailiff to 
Squire Yaldwin, of Blackdown House, Fernhurst, kept all 
accounts and records of the sheep and cows, and the money 
with which he had to deal, by notches cut on sticks, as he had 
never learnt to write. His master used to say that these 
records were always strictly accurate. 

TWISLEY WOOD IN CATSFIELD.—About the year 


1902 Mr. A. J. Barry, who had bought the Church House 
Estate at Catsfield (formerly owned by William Marwick, 
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the Sussex Naturalist), built a residence for himself in Twisly 
Wood (local pronounciation Twis-lye) which adjoins Potmans 
Lane, about half-a-mile from Catsfield Church. 

While excavating for a rain-water drain about 6ft. fromthe 
house and I0 to 12 inches deep, a workman (James Hodgkin) 
dug into a pottery vessel of about one gallon capacity, of an 
earthen colour and of rather soft material; it was full of 
earth, and at the bottom there was something of a chalk-like 
appearance. A yard or so from this spot he found another 
vessel, smaller and of thinner material. These facts were 
related to me by the workman some years after the discovery. 
Later, in reply to an enquiry from me, Mrs. Barry stated that 
the British Museum authorities to whom the pottery was 
submitted, reported that the fragments seemed to be “ the 
remains of a small Roman vase, such as is commonly found 
with cremated burials.””’ Mrs. Barry reminded me that there 
were two urns found, one large and one quite small, the latter 
containing the remains of some fine bones. It would appear 
that the British Museum report related to the smaller vessel. 

Another matter in connection with Twisly. In his History 
of Hailsham, p.179, Mr. Salzman quotes a charter of Ela de 
Saukeville granting to Otham Abbey in Hailsham parish “ all 
the land in ‘Twisele, Thorn and Farnstrete, that Gerard de 
Twisele held of me in the fee of Gilbert de Aquila and William 
de Warberton’’ ‘Thorn and Farnstrete, Mr. Salzman iden- 
tifies as being in the neighbourhood of the Abbey. ‘‘ Twisele,’’ 
he says “ I cannot locate, but it would appear to be further east 
in the neighbourhood of Crowhurst.” As Twisly is an un- 
common name, and this place is within two miles of the parish 
of Crowhurst, it seems possible that this may be the location of 
the lands mentioned in the charter. 

HERBERT BLACKMAN. 





EDITORIAL.—In their desire to make this Magazine 
representative of the whole of Sussex, the Editors will 
welcome more contributions dealing with the western part 
of the county. Communications are invited not only in 
regard to such places as Chichester, Arundel, and other 
mote important towns, but also concerning any of the 
smaller towns and villages. 

This present issue comprises four extra pages. 





— 


— 
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QUERIES. 


All replies should be sent to the Editor, who will forward to the 
Enquirer any that are not of sufficient general interest for publication. 


A RENTAL AND CHARTER.—Can any reader supply in- 
formation regarding: (1) Charles Godwin’s Rental of the 
Manor of Brighthelmston, engrossed on vellum in 1665 ? Some 
years ago it was in the hands of Messrs. Drake & Lee, Castle 
Gate, Lewes. 

Also, (2) the Charter obtained from Edward II in 1313 by 
John de Warren, Earl of Surrey, to hold a weekly market at 
Brighthelmston. 

J. S. NORTH 


(1) Just prior to Mr. Drake’s deathin 1915 the business of Messrs 
Drake and Lee was transferred to Messrs. Williams aud James, Solicitors 
Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2., and I believe that all 
documents belonging to existing clients were sent to them. Mr. Drak: 
handed over a large number of miscellaneous decds.to the Sussex 
Archeological Society, but I feel sure that Rental is not among them. 

ED. 


THE SHIP-WRECK.—A dramatick piece by William 
Hyland, Farmer in Sussex. London, Printed for the Author 
and sold by I. Millan, at Charing Cross, mdeccxlvi. 

This play is dedicated to Edward Medley, Esq., of Buxted, 
so the author probably lived in that neighbourhood. He 
writes in the dedication, ‘‘as this Subject has hitherto escaped 
the Press for Want of a thorough Knowledge into the Transac- 
tions which happen at Ship-wrecks, I have ventured to give 
the World a true Representation of them, in Hopes that it will 
prove a Foundation for a more perfect Performance.”’ 

I should be glad to learn if anything is known of the Author. 
The name of a Sussex Farmer, who had ‘“ always followed the 
Cart and Plough,” and yet wrote a ‘‘ Dramatick Piece ”’ in 
his leisure hours, should not be forgotten. 

J. F. TATTERSALL. 
Bishopstone, 
Seaford. 


It is quite possible that the Author of the above mentioned play was 
William Hyland, an Eastbourne tenant farmer from 1702-1726, or 
later, and afterwards of Willingdon. Between the dates mentioned he and 
his wife, Mercy, had seven children baptized at Eastbourne. In 1705 
and 1711 he held the offices of Overseer and Parish Surveyor respectively. 
His wife’s burial is recorded in the Eastbourne Register as follows : 

“ Hyland, Mrs. Mercy, wife of Mr. William, of ye Parish of Willingdon, 
buried, June 14.” (1744) 
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Edward Medley, Esq., of Buxted to whom the work is dedicated was 
owner of Friston place near Eastbourne, and William Hyland may have 
farmed some of his lands at Friston, as well as those he held of the 
Wilson family in Eastbourne. 


ED. 


IRON PEARTREE.—Can any reader suggest the origin of 
this place-name, apparently connected with iron in the soil ? 
It occurs in Sussex, 2m. SK. of Cuckfield and 2m. SE. of 
Uckfield, also in Surrey at foot of ‘Tilburstow Hill, where is a 
chalybeate spring. 

ERNEST STRAKER. 


A CURIOUS RIGMAROLE.—The following curious rig- 
marole used to be repeated to my Father and his brothers and 
sisters, when children by their old nurse to amuse them. It 
was afterwards written down at her dictation. She died in 
1884, aged 85. 

I should be very glad to know if any reader has heard 
anything like it, or can explain its meaning, if it has one. 

“‘T saddled my sow with a sieve of butter milk and went 
a hunting and a bunting over Barrack’s Bush, into a wild 
tempest, where there were hatchets, duckets and buckets, 
all a’ bleeding, eyes, mouth, nose and chin. 

John Winmeknow was there, bless my soul, you know the 
rogue as well as I, up in a meadow a mowing wooden cheese 
cakes to pay King Charles’ rent. Minchery’s Mother was 
up in the Iron Pear ‘Tree, a spinning butter milk as fine 
as wheat flour. King Charles, he heard a noise and put 
his two heels behind his two ears and jumped 99 miles over 
the moon, through the chamber door, into a bag of. moon- 
shine, and swore he never go there no more.” 


SPENCER D. SECRETAN. 





REPLIES. 


A ROTHERFIELD PUZZLE.—(I, 53). In none of the 
examples given by Miss Pullein does the puzzle word occur in 
the nominative case, but the probability of it being the normal 
Latin word for ‘‘ Swine,” z.e., Sus, genitive, suis, accusative 
suem, plural, swes, is strongly confirmed by the finding of the 
ing. equivalent ‘‘swyne’”’ in the will of 1555. ‘The forms 
‘soyne,”’ ‘‘scoyne”’ and a possible “ sovyne ’’ appear to be 
abnormal. 





~~ 
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It is, of course, the use of the word as a term denoting a 
quantity of land, varying from 6 ac. to 21 ac., thatisinteresting, 
and such use is apparently very unusual, as no similar examples 
are at present forthcoming. The term may perhaps be ex- 
plained by reference to the use of “‘ librate ’’ and “ solidate ”’ 
—not uncommon in early charters—denoting parcels of land 
which paid a rent of one pound and one shilling respectively. 
By analogy, a ‘“‘sus”’ or “‘ swyne ”’ of land would be a parcel 
of land for which a pig was due as rent. 

Rotherfield being in the forest, where beech mast and acorns 
would provide a plentiful supply of swine food, and where the 
tenants of the manor would probably have rights of pannage, 
is just where one might expect to find a swine rent as a normal 
incident of tenure. And, in fact, we learn from the D.B. 
survey that the pannage there was of the yearly value of 80 
swine (V.C.H. Sussex I, 387). 

If the above suggestion is a correct one, the relation of the 
term with the ‘‘ ferlings’’’ would seem to arise in this way. 
At some early period the land must have been parcelled out into 
‘“ferlings”’ or “‘ferdings,”’ the word being equivalent to 
“ farthings,’’ usually considered to be the fourth part of a 
virgate, but here evidently a quarter of a hide. It is to be 
assumed that each ferling was responsible for the annual 
payment to the lord of a certain number of swine. When in 
course of time the ferling became broken up into various por- 
tions the swine rent was apportioned between them. Then, as 
a convenient method of referring to these parcels of varying 
acreage, they were described by the number of swine for which 
they were liable. 

Mr. W. D. Peckham has called my attention to examples of 
swine Tents in several of the Bishop of Chichester’s Manor 
e.g. Aldingbourne and Amberly, where some tenants owed 
their lord as rent their third best pig. In these Manors, a 
in Rotherfield, D.B. mentions a yield of swine from pannage 
and herbage. 

Mr. Peckham also suggests that a ‘‘swyne’”’ of land might 
be land which had the privilege of running a pig at mast in the 
lord’s wood without paying pannage money. 

W. BUDGEN. 


OLD DOVECOTES.— (I, 28,64). Particulars of the following 
additional examples have been sent to the Enquirer, viz. : 
West Tarring by Mr. C. H. Goodman, and Treyford and Trotton 
with details from Arthur O. Cooke’s “‘ Book of Dovecotes,”’ 
Foulis, 1920, and one at Coombe place, Lewes, figured in 
“Country Life,” September 7th, 1912, by Miss M. Frost. 
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“BUDLETTS” OR “BUTLETTS”’—(I, 29).—Although 
I can answer neither definitely nor with great assurance the 
interesting question asked by Mr. F. Bentham Stevens as to 
the meaning and origin of the word ‘“ BUDLETTS” or 
‘““ BUTLETTS,”’ I make a suggestion or two as the result of some 
searches I have made. 

The English Dialect Dictionary gives the word BUDDLE 
vb. or n. as :—(I) a mining term for washing ore ; (2) a kind 
of tub or pit in which the ore is washed. In Northumberland 
‘““ Buddling ” and ‘‘ Hotching ”’ is a kind of sifting with sieves 
suspended in water. In Cambridgeshire and Somersetshire 
the word denotes the little shelving on which is placed the 
vessel containing the beaten metal (silver is here referred to). 
This is washed over by constantly running water and raked 
with an iron rake to clean the metal from the dirt. In 
Cornwall a “‘ Buddle’”’ in the simplest form is a round pit. 
Into the centre of this pit a stream of water washes down the 
metallic conglomerate heaping it into a pile, and the light dross 
is carried away by the force of the water, leaving the cleaned 
ore behind. 

To illustrate this term more fully I would refer to a passage 
in ‘‘ Sussex Iron Work and Pottery,” by Charles Dawson, 
F.S.A. (S.A.C. xlvi, 7) which describes this process of ‘‘ budd- 
ling ’’ or, as the writer calls it, ‘‘ hushing”’ or “ scouring.”’ 

It is this :—‘‘ ....Although it may have existed, there are 
now no traces known of the practice of ‘‘ hushing ”’ or ‘‘ scour- 
ing.” This method of mining consisted in damming back a 
pond, and suddenly allowing the water of it to scour a trench 
previously cut, the object being to wash away super-incumbent 
earth above the ore, leaving the latter exposed.”’ This is 
taken from an earlier manuscript dated about 1750 entitled 
“An Account of making Cast or Pig Iron in Great Britain,” 
by Dr. Percy. 

We have now examined the process of ‘‘ buddling ” and the 
nature of a ‘“ buddle.”” If we bear in mind the importance 
of the iron foundries in this particular district in the 18th 
Century and these facts justify us in searching for the meaning 
of the word “ Budlett’’ in this direction, I would suggest that 
it is a contracted form of “‘ Buddle-Leit.’’ Might not this be 
the ground on which this water was turned after it had washed 
the ore? We know from Dr. Percy’s Account, before 
referred to, that ‘“‘ Buddling ”’ was carried out ‘‘ on the wash or 
enclosed grounds on the sides of the hills where we find Oar ”’ ; 
so that the water would flow down the hill to the low ground 
and tend to make it damp. Also we find the words Buddle- 
pond, Buddle-dam, Buddle-hole in the same dictionary. 
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Turning to the application of the word in this district, we 
find on the Ordnance Survey Sheet Budlett’s Common, to 
the west of the Ringlet’s Cross—Maresfield road. It lies low 
and has two or three small streams running through it. Could 
this have been the “ washing ground,’ or even where the 
used water was emptied ? 

The word is applied to several cottages as well as to pieces 
of low, damp ground, and seemsto have a traditional character 
in the neighbourhood. 

CHARLES RICHARD WARD. 


“SAXONBURY” CAMP, ROTHERFIELD.—(I,34). This 
name for the hill lying immediately south of Eridge Park is a 
modern corruption. The Manor plan of 1597 indicates its 
position and gives its name as Sockburie. At the Manor 
Court, held on Ap. 20, 1775, it is written Socksberry Hill. 
A Rates book dated 1842 enters it as Soxenbury, showing 
progress towards a misleading title. 

CATHARINE PULLEIN. 


PEVENSEY CASTLE GUNS.—(I, 55) Mr. H. E. Malden 
mentions that there were formerly two guns (demiculverins) 
at the Castle. Only one now remains; the other was 
removed to the Rotunda Museum, Woolwich, many years ago. 





Recent Publications. 


Bodiam Castle -—A Historical and Descriptive Survey by 
the Marquis Curzon of Kedleston, K.G. (Jonathan Cape, 30s.) 

Lord Curzon’s monograph on Bodiam Castle more than satis- 
fies expectations. This is due both to the exceptional interest 
of the building itself and to the thorough, conscientious and 
able way in which the subject has been handled. 

Unlike so many castles which either represent accretions of 
many periods or are picturesque ruins from which many and 
important features have become obliterated or have entirely 
disappeared, Bodiam stands substantially unaltered from the 
14th century, when it was built by that predatory knight of 
fortune, Sir Edward Dalyngrigge. ‘‘ It is the most perfect 
and splendid extant example of its style’ and further, “ it 
is the first castle built in the Perpendicular style on the very 
threshold of the Perpendicular epoch,” says Lord Curzon. 

Amongst many current errors in the history of Bodiam 
Castle, one is effectually exploded—that the castle was never 
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occupied. Abundant evidence has been gathered proving that 
the castle was occupied by its owners and by tenants for many 
generations, even far into the 17th century. It would have 
been surprising had the conclusion been otherwise. ‘The 
building was convenient—almost luxurious—for its times. 
Every room had a fireplace and a chimney—the external 
treatment of the chimneys is most interesting. There were no 
less than 14 garderobes or mural latrine shoots, which discharge 
a foot from the bottom of the moat. The SW. tower contained 
a well fed by springs. There was even a hot air flue from the 
bower fireplace to warm the room above. A domestic chapel 
was, of course, included, while more than ordinary protection 
was afforded by the situation and by the building itself. 
Though the dampness of the position, scanty window areas and 
inadequate heating make the castle appear to modern eyes 
gloomy, chilly and comfortless, it was actually (by comparison 
with contemporaries) ‘‘ a highly desirable residence ’’ and as 
such was occupied for nearly three hundred years. 

Lord Curzon tells us of the building of the castle, of the 
Lewknors, Dalyngrigges, Wardeaux and all who were connected 
with the place: of the “ slighting ’’ or dismantling of the 
fortress by the Parliamentarians ; of its purchase in 1829 
by Mr. Thomas Fuller, of Brightling, to save it from absolute 
destruction ; of its later purchase and repair by Lord Ashcombe, 
then Mr. Cubitt, and finally how he, himself, acquired, ex- 
plored and repaired it, preparatory to handing it over to the 
Nation. The speculations which resulted in the discovery, 
in the middle of the moat, of the cills of the original trestle 
bridges are excellent instances of archwological deduction. 
The principles and methods adopted in clearing away injurious 
vegetation, repairing foundations and chariness in inserting 
new work as restoration are worthy of study. 

Such errors as the book contains are almost all due to Lord 
Curzon’s death having prevented him correcting the proofs, but 
the use of the term “‘ banquetting hall” (p.138) is open to 
serious objection. The medizeval ball was the nucleus of the 
home, originally the only apartment, and it was the common 
room of the whole household, where its occupants ate and played 
and slept. It was not constructed or intended for any special 
pur, vse and the term banquetting is misleading. It is doubt- 
ful whether the term “‘ banquetting hall’”’ is of any great 
antiquity, certainly it was not current in medieval times. 
"t is rather a term of fairly modern romanticists. 
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We are grateful to Lord Curzon for giving us Bodiam: 
we are doubly grateful to him that he did not give effect to the 
intention that he once had of restoring the interior as a resi- 
dence. Now, who can look at the Castle, standing grim, gaunt 
and massive, girt about by its broad moat, as it appeared 500 
years ago and not feel moved in realization that this is the 
real thing, entirely unspoiled by the conjectural touch of busy 
restorers ? 

NATHANIEL LLOYD 


Riddles of Rye, by ly. A. Vidler (1/3 post free from the 
author, The Old Stone House, Rye). 

The Ancient Town of Rye has not lacked historians in the 
past, but that there is still something fresh to say and new 


‘light to be thrown on doubtful points is evident from this little 
g 


series of papers by Mr. Vidler, with their arresting title. The 
papers are valuable as the result of original research, and not 
mere compilation, by the author, and they are put forward by 
way of suggesting matters that will need correction or omission 
when the time shall have come for a new history of Rye to be 
written. We hope that Mr. Vidler will continue his researches. 
Among the eleven papers here printed we have a useful article 
on the Abbey of Fécamp and its relation to Rye, a neat little 
piece of deduction leading to the discovery of the founder of the 
Chantry of S. Nicholas and a good deal of interesting matter 
from some 13th century Bailiffs’ accounts in the P.R.O. 
Mr. Vidler makes it clear that in an account for 1284 a reference 
to “the Sergeant of la Rye ’”’ does not relate to Ripe as the 
Rev. W. Hudson (S.A.C. xlili, 190) thought was probable. 
But is the author correct in saying (p.28) that the income of 
Queen Eleanor “‘ fell into the hands of her son.”’ (7.e. Edw. I), 
after she retired into the Nunnery of Amesbury in 1276 ? 
The accounts mention many journeys to Amesbury carrying 
large sums of money derived from the Queen’s estates in 
Sussex and elsewhere. 

May we add one more to Mr. Vidler’s riddles? Whatwere 
the circumstances that led to ‘‘the men of Rye and Winchelsea”’ 
being amerced in the large sum of {100in 1164, as mentioned in 
the Pipe Roll of 11 Henry II ? 


England in Tudor Times, by l. F. Salzman, M.A., F.S.A. 
(B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 7/6). In this compact book of 150 
pages, the Hon. Editor of our ‘‘ Sussex Archeological Collec- 
tions ” gives a masterly survey of English life during a stirring 
period of the nation’s history. Under the various headings, 
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Life in the Country, The Town, The Home, etc., every con- 
ceivable subject touching the social life of the time is attractive- 
ly dealt with, and yet without the least trace of scrappiness. 
On the momentous changes in Church matters and all that they 
involved the author gives a remarkably clear and broad-minded 
exposition, which, as well as the whole of the narrative, is 
imbued with the spirit of the age by numerous extracts from 
contemporary documents and literature aptly woven into the 
text. A most satisfactory book in every respect, profusely 
illustrated, a good index, and not a dull page anywhere. 


Lewes Plans and Maps.—For the use of members and friends 
attending the 8oth Anniversary Meeting of the S.A.S. at 
Lewes on June 18th, Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
prepared a special map of Lewes and also an extremely useful 
series of eight plans of its ancient buildings and sites, with 
descriptive notes. Copies cf the map, plans and notes may 
be obtained at Barbican House, Lewes, for the nominal sum 
of 6d., or by post, 8d. They should be in great demand. 


In the July number of History (Vol. xl, No. 42, Macmillan, 


2/-) there is an able article by J. W. Williamson, D.Litt., on 
The Geographical History of the Cinque Ports (with maps), 


which is of considerable Sussex interest. The ‘ eastward 
drift ’’ and other factors in producing the change in the coast 
line, which has led to the destruction of most of the old Cinque 
Ports, are fully discussed. Incidentally we notice that the 
writer accepts the popular derivation of the name of Beachy 
Head from a former accumulation of shingle at its base. 
3ut early instances of the use of ‘‘ Beau Chief ”’ and ‘‘ Beachy ” 
without the addition of “‘ head” seem to suggest a different 
origin for the name. 


The Family of Crawfurd in Scotland and Sussex.—The 
first instalment of a paper on this subject by the Rev. G. P. 
Crawfurd, M.A., appears in the July issue of Scottish Notes 
and Queries (Milne and Hutchinson, Aberdeen). ‘The story 
of the family begins with James Craufurd, who about the middle 
of the 17th cent., married the daughter and co-heiress of 
Hugh Kennedy of Ardmillan. From this marriage a numerous 
family resulted ; the elder branch remained in Scotland and 
from a younger son, John, are descended the Crawfurds of 
ast Grinstead, Sussex. We understand that for 5/- the 
Publishers will supply the six issues containing the narrative, 
which will include reproductions of portraits. 





